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purest intents were often more criticized than some which were
less disinterested." Mr Pawkie is as frank a recorder of his own
doings and motives as Samuel Pepys, and is perfectly unaware of
anything radically wrong in his combination of self-righteousness
and a watchful eye for his own interest.
There is pathos in many incidents, much more than the Provost Paths and
is aware of; for example, in the execution of Jean Gaisling who un~
" had murdered her bastard bairn," and in the affair of the press- ****'****
gang, when the mob smashed his windows, for having signed the '*
warrant. But the town clerk advised him that " this calamity, if
properly handled to the government, may make your fortune ";
and he took the hint. He was, in fact, thanked for his zeal in
the public service, and indemnified for his loss "in a manner
which showed the blessings we enjoy under our most benevolent
constitution; for I was not only thereby enabled to repair the
windows, but to build up a vacant steading; the same which I
settled last year on my dochtor, Marion, when she was married
to Mr Geery, of the Gatherton Holme." 1 The most tragic
chapter is " The Windy Yule," describing the Christmastide
when the whole town throngs the kirkyard hill to watch the
terrible plight of five of their own ships in the bay. Two founder
with the loss of all on board, and the other three are swept by
mountainous seas in full view of the wives and children, powerless
to help. But the most humorous chapter is the last, telling how
the Provost, about to lay down his honours, with his inimitable
tact and self-restraint, contrives to prompt two junior members
of the council to bring up a proposal for a piece of plate and
an address, which are duly presented on his resignation. The
burgesses and the ragtag and bobtail of Gudetown are drawn
as incisively as the people of Dalinailing; Bailie M'Lucre, the
Rev. Dr Swapkirk, Mr Galore the great Indian Nabob, Mr
Sharpset, Mr Peevie, and Dr Whackdeil of Kirkbogle, are as
good as their names. But this is essentially a monograph, a study
of unconscious propensities. Coleridge said of it, " In the un-
conscious, perfectly natural, Irony of Self-delusion, in all parts
intelligible to the intelligent Reader, without the slightest
suspicion on the part of the Autobiographer, I know of no
i Chap. xxi.
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